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his sorrow to wreck his life. He went to Salisbury in
Xorth Carolina and took up the study of law, and so
hard did he work that in 1787, at the age of twenty, he
was admitted to the bar.

Andrew Jackson was now a man, and almost at once
he began to climb the steep ladder which leads to fame.
In 1788 he moved to Nashville, Tennessee, where he
had been given the appointment of public prosecutor.
Nashville had only been in existence eight years. It
was right on the borders of western civilisation, hun-
dreds of miles from any large town, and its pioneer
population contained a number of rough characters
with little respect for the law but with a great deal of
faith in the power of might and the strong arm. Nash-
ville was certainly a tough spot for a young attorney
just twenty-one, but Jackson soon proved that he could
hold his own, and won the respect of the roughest of
his fellow-townsmen. They recognised in him a character
as strong as their own, and within the next ten years he
became a member of Congress, a United States Senator,
a judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, and com-
mander of the Tennessee militia.

Meanwhile, in 1791, he had married a Mrs. Rachel
Robards, with whom he lived a very happy married life.
Indeed, in his home and in his relations with women,
Jackson, so rough and quick-tempered at other times,
was the most lovable and chivalrous of men. Jackson
was now a judge, but you must not picture him as a
dignified gentleman in foil white wig and flowing gown.
Frontier judges of those days did not cut such impressive
figures. We are told that at the age of thirty he was a